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SHBHBGCOCW WA DUIS. 
From the Western Monthly Magazine 
Sar William Deane, or the Magic 
of Wealth. 


BY JOUN RUSSEL, OF BLUFFDALE, ILLINOIS, 


Inthe ‘Boston Spectator,’ of June 7th, 1810, 
appeared the following editorial paragraph, 
"A Freak or Fortune. The blind eoddess 
has been famous, in all ages, for the singular 
aml unexpected manner in which she fre- 
quently bestows her favors, but never has it 
tullen to our lot to record an insiance of her 
versauility so extraordinary as the following. 
Jetters were received in town by the brig 
Lavra, captain Hill, which arrived in this port 
i few days sinee from Liverpool, announcing 
the death of Sir Robert Peane, of Deane 
ifall, Lane shin ’ EL wou be wa demise 
of this baronet, all his extensive domains in 
Lancashire, the yearly rental of which exceeds 
thirty thousand pounds sterling, together with 
his valuable personal property, including 
upwards of a hundred thousand pounds in 
ready money, all descend to a cousin, the 
only surviving member of that ancient family. 
Gut what renders the event so extraordinary. 
is the fact, that the sole inheritor of this 
immense fortune, is William Deane. an 
miligent tailor, in the village of Milford, 
Vermont. It is said that be is well educated, 
and that a singular train of circumstances 
having rednueed him to indigenee, he emicrated 
to the United States, and was subsequent 
driven to his present humble occupation for 


subsistence. However this may be, the ele- 


vation from the shop beard to the hovors of 


knighthood, for the tithe coes withthe estate— 
Is tmense. Most cordially and sincerely 
do we congratulate him on his rise to rank 
md fortune, and hope that when he is seated 
in the castle of his ancestors, he will 
remember with aifeetion the land in whieh he 
Hos found an asylum and a home.’ 


i } ' 1 
he above paragraph tan liately * went 


the pound of the new pers, an l excited 


innversal tention: baton Milford. the tore 


| ‘ 


mntrv villuee where the fortunate sib 





of it resided, the sensation it produced, was 


absolutely overwhelming. 
i ’ 


The weekly mail had avrived—that impor- | 


tant event in village life—and the post-office | 


was crowded, as usual, with people ; all eager 
and impatient for news, ‘To appease their 
inportunities til he could assort and dis- 
tribute his packages, the postmaster handed 


outthe * Boston Spectator through the lattice 


work that fenced up a corner of the room| 


into which was emphatically, and in fact, the | 


post-ollice. ‘The owner of the paper seized 
it, and rapidly glancing his eye over the inner 
columms—saw and read aloud the article 
announcing the good fortune of Williain 
Deane. It was the very first intelligence of 
the event that had reached the village. For 


an instant, every one was speechless with 


astonishment; in the next, the postmaster 


isthe cole eceuprnt ofhis cc.—In fifteen 


minutes, every man, woman end child, from) 


one end of Milford to the other, had heard 
the news. The humble domicil of the Deanes 
was rushed into, without the least ceremony, 
and twenty courtiers, breathless with running, 
were telling them their good fortune at once. 


At first, no one thought of calling in 


question the correctness of the statement tn 
the * Bostom Spectator, bat envy soon sug- 
vested that the editor might possibly have || 
been misinformed, and some of the village 
nobility whose first impulse had been to go 
with the rest and congratulate the Deanes, 


seeretly concluded to wait till the report was 


confirmed, before they condescended to par 


their respects to a family which they had 


hitherto considered so immeasurably bi neath 


Mr. Henson, the principal merehant of 


Milford. whose wealth and influence placed 


} | | 


him decidedly at the head af the village, had 


reeeived by the same mail, a letter from Mr 


Walker, the steward of the late Sir Robert 


confirming the intelligence in every particular. || loaned them, or expended in their service, 
The letter was in part, co Hedential, but Marciithe Deanes could not have obtained from 
Hienson communicated all that the public! hima dollar, even to prevent starvation, 

could have any realinterest in knowing, "Phe Thossnow hich time to mitrodace the happy 
teward of the estate w aware, from report.) favorite of fortune. the len of all this wealt! 
that tae eirediustanees { the hea were low, and houwor, more fully to the aeqnattence of 


them. This confirmation was soon obtained, 


and very considerate devised the means of 


rendering them, before his return to England, 
j alittle more in accordance with his future rank. 
To efiect this object, he requested Mr. 
Henson to place the family of Deane in 
circumstances befitting their station and 
wealth, and to furnish him with funds to 
jreturn to Koglind with as little delay as 
possible, that he might enter upon his estates, 
and prepare for the removal of his family. 
To mect these expenses, Mr. Walker au- 
thorized Mr, Henson to draw upon a bank in 


| New-York, to which he bad sent funds amply 


sufficient. 


The exact place where Mr. Deane resided 
| was not known to the steward, which was 
the principal reason for not applying directly 
jto the legatee himself. However, enclosed 
in the letter to Mr. Henson, was one to the 
eir, superseribed —* to Sir William Deane, 


Baronet.’ This letter was couched in the 


Inost obsequious terms, giving him an account 
‘of the death of lis /aumented uncle, and a 
| 


statement of the annual income of the estates, 


Sec. &c. not forgetting to solicit for himself, 
‘a continuance in the stewardship under the 
new lord of the manor, the duties of which 
vhe had so ably and faithfully performed under 
the late Sir Robert. 


Mr. Henson did not hesitate an instant in 


‘accepting the profiered agency, and politely 
jtold Mr. Deane that any sum he might please 
to want was at his service, The people of 
‘the village were too well acquainted with bis 
shrewdness in money matters, and his eareful 
attention to the * main chance,’ to give Mr. 
Henson the eredit of doing this from motives 
lof generosity or friendship. No, they knew 
him too well, not to feel perfeetly assured 
that he had ascertained to a certamty, that 
the Deanes bad beeome the actual and bona 
| fid inheritors of an tnmense fortune, and 


"would repay him fourfold for every cent he 
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our readers, He was then about forty years 
of age, eighteen of which had been passed im 
Milford. 
history were well remembered by all the 


His arrival there, and subsequent 


elderly inhabitants. 


some person, and with no apparent fault in 
the world but that of * drinking’ and the like, 


he had no difficulty in entering the pale of 


matrimony, soon after his arrival, notwith- 

standing his poverty, with a young lady of the 

village, whose merits and accomplisinnents 
~ 


were equal to his own,  Sutfice it lo say, that 


Being young, of hand- 


one day inherit the tithe and estates of his | 
: 


uncle. We leave to philosophers the task of| 


aecounting for the propensity which some 


— 


The excellent qualities of the mother and 


j daughter wforded a most prolitie theme of 


sconversation mall good society, and could 


men exhibit while inebriated, to relate all! any measure of praise have been too creat for 


i | 
their disappointments and expectations.—| 


Every man in Milford, who would listen to | 


chim, had heard his story a bundred tines, | 


they managed to live, and it may be added, | 


) 


has 


happily, notwithstanding the warlike sou 
which frequently greeted the ears of the 
neighbors, and those who chanced to be 


passing by. For the honor of knighthood we 


lament that truth requires the acknowledy- | 
to have any thing to do, beyond eny loying | 


ment, that often while his wife was seated on 
the shopboard, mending the habits of others, 
her loving husband was indulging 
ones of Ais own, at the sign of the harrow, a 
low tavern at the lower end of the villige. 

livy 
of | 


ve . could ARE 
very SINpCHce he coul POSsipty 


hands on, stood a fair chance « 


expended at that fivorite place of his resort. 
"The village barber, who was alwiis x ready with 
a joke, and several others, some of whou tad 
the till 


England rum had reduced them to poverty 


been respectable in world, New 


and disgrace, were his Coustant Companions, 
It ix amusing to observe the traits of character 
which these tavern friends exhibited when 
they had fairly drank down the carping cares 


of this mortal hic. At such tines, especially, 


the utmost defereuce was paid to the rank of 


each other; not as the world considered it, 


but to the rank whicheach had either formerly 
held, or would have held, Wad it not been toi 
the ingratitude of the world, or the treachery 
of a friend or relation. One of these asso 


clates, according to his own account, liad 
been a legislator ina distant state, and very 
rich, Gil some envious wretches swore filsels 
azainst him, and he was compelled to serv 


tibea peri bern- 


an apprenticesiip to nathoaking 
tiury. “Phe latter part of the story was known 
to be true, and the rest, of Course was taken 
for cranted.—This man was never addressed 
becommug dk {i renee, 


Mr. 


He was the beir of avoble fainily in 


without his tithe, and 


But the hero of the whole party was 
Deane. 
Pyghind, and had it not been for the ehi- 
chanery of the liw and the villany of a relative, 
would then have been enjoying rank and 
wealth, instead of sitting on the shophoard 


of atailor, Every time he tidulged in * b/a 


‘| rarely condescended to notice either him or 


but, beyond the circle of the harrow, it wou} 
him no respect. The nobility of the village— | 
for every country has its nobility, who look | 
down with coutenspt pou all below them—| 
the village nobility so far from allowing his} 


priest and the) 


vt 


claims to equality, like th 


Levite, passed by on the other side, and 


vhis family, even by a nod of recognition. 


in very bad 


ruin,’ whieh happened © pretty considerably” 


often, the story olf his high birth, and ibn 
tnbounded wealth of is unele, Sir Robert 
Deane, of Deane Thalh Laaeashire, was sire 
to be told, with all its parttenha vad 
amplifications. Nor did he onee fal te 
predict, om such gecastons, that he should 


such unheard of merit, not a small share of 
the encomiuns heaped upon them to their 
very face, might have been suspected of 
savoring a didile of flattery and sycophaney.— 
Que lady, in the fulness of her heart, scized 
lady Deane by both her hands, at a luge 
party, and * wondered how it could possible 
have happened that she had not beeome 
acquainted with her before, and why lady 


Deane had never called upon her ! Any thing 


in the world that she or her husband could 


ihave 


done for her and Sir Willian, would 


He owas characterized as a miserable, ) jovlully have been done, had they only called 


profane sot, with whomrit would be disgra etul 
| 


_ =k 
kor 
several years, his fiaauily, which now consisted 
of 


seventeen, had inhabited a room in the base- 


him to make or mend their clothes, 


himself, bis wife, and ai dauchter of 
, 


ment story of a large building ti the village. 


Great Indeed was ihe astonishment of the 


Miltordites: whe a they discovered that all the 


accounts of his high birth, and primeely 
eXpectations, wer verified to the very letter !! 
What a fortune ! Thirty thousand pores | 
reduced to federal mouey is upwards of a] 
limdred thousand dollars 3 more than twice 


is much as Mr, Henson, the richest man in| 
Milford is worth: and this stun the Deanes 
every ye It is truly over- 
Whit could they possibls 


such an iinense stun? blow could they ever 


we to reccive ir. 


Wheeling ! do with 


pend halfof it! To aman of such wealth, 
ifew thousand dollars would be of no account, 


tid 


inaterndly b 


not a few had secret hopes of bemeg 


predates 


dby his tricndship—Byvery 


me envied Mfr. | mm for bete made the 
femiporary agent ¢ { sireh ania, Ilix fortune 
vould be niade, for he could not ful of being 


moply rewarded, though every one knew that 
free foal ave tri rishi fol Mr. Penne, or anny 
one e! beyond his own taterest. "Phe 


analy of Mr. Ih wie, OF as hie Wais How call il 


‘S Rut . . 
Sir Willitin Deane, had been linmediately re 


. ’ | 
trperve d iow their suoterranean resicth “, to 
of thi 
whieh Mer. Plenson 


Myers thine ! 


ye handsomest houses ta 


rented and furnished for 


that purpose, elitting Chem new 


‘ oni a Wiis PRON ideal, ane ido it eli could 
mrdly have wromvelt a om thing chanee 
hb the aonners and appearan Mthis Gomils 

The elite of SOcety, the very first jit role 

» the v ah 1 yyeo Thtae an wi them a 
{ Pi s " ii) Mioa at th 

‘ | i i \ rivle ’ 

honor all ins verht 

\\ t i! j i i | Ih ‘ 

‘ i ij the ofeh ti 
| rte t hohe 
ii! Wed ) ul thre | i 


fortune. 


upon them, and made their request kuown ; 
but somehow or other, they had never, till 
haat ly, iy 


wed the supreme felietty of then 
acquaintance.’ By the by, this same lindy, of 
ill 


for 


others, had been the most distinguished 


the insulting disdain she had formerly 
offered to the poverty aud low standing of 
the Deanes. 

\ 


the 


th yvisand little resents flowed in upon 


the 


’ 
i 


mother and the dauehter, from 


neighbors, and every hour in the day saw 
beseived 


‘ ; ' 
wiho * pist culled to see 


st Visitors " 


ither of them chanced to eateh the slichtest 


them hou with centecl 


‘ , 
how they were, 


cold, itis astonishing how much sympathy aud 
alarm it excited among the lidies Composing 
the * gool society’ of Milford, Kind souls, 


they were hall trichtened owt of their wits, 


for fear it micht terminate in COnsuinpton— 
that he 


recommended, and their attention to the Sup 


very re medy could devised, Wiis 


posed haivalteds Was as curnest and assilin i 


iif their own lives de pen lead pou the issue 


So great was the frit ndship of these hadi 


ind 


sO very anxtous were thev to show 
' 


Kindness to lady Deane and ber daughter, 


that they world really drive re jorced to have 


had them alfiicted with a moderate sized 


‘ 
a’ 


‘YET, MEVE ly to allestate their sulle hihes ane 
syinpathize with and console them, 

Let not the reader imagine, for an tostant 
that any share of the overwhelming attention 
hestowed by the ladies and others, pon this 


all 


circiumstance that they had rine nto rank and 


famiiv, was at owing to the triffine 


No, nota particle of it Was, by any 


means chargeable to that account: for LT have 


often heard these ladies deelare to Lacy 
Deane herself. that it w euitire ly owing to 
the exalted merits they discovered inp Lady 
Denne andber dauehtres dnd that they would 
have acuared threeoan | f ws om ich, and heen 
Wat ia { oT then years aie yeas 
beoed tony muechow or other, wpe 
( t lv li ered. that thes lad aot beconse 
' hinted wath they Wl reeedths 
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newly acquired honors with as much propriety 
of character, as most other men who have 
risen to sudden fortune. Dressed ino an 
elegant suit of English broadcloth, from the 
store of Mr. Henson, he really looked the 
centemany; and it was difficult to decide which 
was most to be admired, his dress or his 
address, so perfectly were his manners 
adapted to his new station in life. 

Ifthe gentlemen of Milford, had formerly 
been deficient in paying him respect, which 
we are sorry to say was the fhet, they now 
appeared eager to make ample amends for 
past neglect, by paying up all arrears, both 
principal and interest. This, conmnon justice 
required of them. very one was now 
anxious to do hima favor, ‘Is there nothing 
Tecan do for you, Sir Willian 2? was inquired 
avai and aga. Each individual was inces- 
sunt in his efforts to gain the particular 
friendship of the heir, and to defeat similar 
atlenipts of others. 

The moral character of Sir William under- 
went a transformation as great and upexpect- 


edoas that of lis peeuniary affairs. It is 


true that he swore just as often, and just as || 


profanely as he did before ; but some how or 


other, theteh Tam hot philosophe r enough 


to explun the ‘reason why,’ yet the effect 


was entirely different. Even the Rev, Mr. 
Polvelot, the worthy parson of the village, 
who had hitherto expressed the utmost horror 
of his oaths ond immoral character, now 
declared, that * Sir William was really become 
ao moral man; and thouch, to be sure, he 
sometines used language that was a little 


profane, vet he did it from mere thouvhtless- 


ness and habit, and meant not the least 


irreverence wethe world.’ Intention, alone, 


renders any thing evil: it follows, that Sir} 


Willian, having no evil intention, was in fiet, 
a moral nian, 

Ile was intoxicated, perhaps, rather oftener 
than formerly ; but from eutirely a different 


cause and motive. Before his elevation to 


. . | 
rank, his intemperance was charged to mere! 


sottishness of disposition, but be imuinediatels 
loi! aside this degradiig prope psitv. Now, 
his intoxication was in consequence of having 


accidentally drank upon an empty stomach— 


or the liquor h id an unusual effect on account| 


of his being out of health—or hospitality. and 
politeness to his guests required it. | said 
that he was * intoricated, but people generally 


cave it another name, that of * betue in wood 


spirits” [no oa word, it) was universally | 


acknowledged that Sir William Deane was 
temperate, and drank nota drop more than a 
man of is rank and wealth ought to drink. 
To (lo him justice, he had nota fade i the 
world Ile laid then all aside the aioe 
he heard of lis clevation 
existed in the mind of the Rev. Mer. Polyglot 


that his wealth and iaflucnee would csscytialls 


|| promote the cause of virtue, ‘To effect this 
jobject, he managed to have Sir William 
| . . . . 

veleeted president of a society, which he had 
‘recently instituted to support the gospel, by 
i. tonreiee i eae 3 
| raising a permanent fund to pay his own 


! 
8a li ri. 
« 


Miss Deane, the heiress apparent of all the 
accumulated wealth and dignity of the family, 
ibecame at once a conspicuous object of 
Jattention among the young lawyers, doctors 
} and merchants, the rising nobility of the 
incorporated village of Milford. She was now 
habout seventeen anda girl of excellent quali- 


ties. Tler education was rather limited ; but 


vio fashionable life it is not necessary to be a 
| 





\* blue stocking,” or a philosopher, She had 


-* 


Has . . ‘ 
H hitherto been known by the solt, poetic Dade 


of * Betsey,’ but more frequently was she 


1? Bets.” Remembering the words of Solomon, 


| 


| designated by the far more pastoral one of 


that *a@ good name is more to he desired than 
vreat riches, the people of Milford, as if by 





universal consent, changed the name of the 
lventle lady i question to that of * Miss 
ELIZABETH, 

The principles of gentility and taste must 
have been innate and inherent in the mind of 
Miss Elizabeth Beane, in defiance of the 


theory of Locke: for ina surprisingly short 





time, could she display all the airs and affeet- 


lation of high ton, and cut the wequaintance of 


her former associates ln the most wpproved 





and fashionable style. 
It was certainly presumption in an watitled 


republican, to aspire to a Connexion witha 


British knight; but what will not disinterested 
love dave to hope = To give a detail of the 
rivalry for the siniles of this voung heiress, 


would fill a volume, and we will, therefore, 


leave it all to the imagination of the reader. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Six weeks bad scarcely elapsed sinee the 


intelligence of the death of Sir Robert had | 
reached the village, when Mr. Tlenson had 


every thing ny readiness for the departure of 


remain in the elegant inansion in which Mr. 


Mensou had placed them, dll the return of 


| 
Sir William to England. ‘The fianily were | 
} 
| 


** rs 
Sir Will 


iam, who would come prepared t 

remove them, i stvle, to Deane Hallh—Other 
letters had arrived, extracts from which bad 
H 


been publishe f ul emg his homedhite ct part- 


jure, and confirming all the particulars of the 


|) first intelligence, he yond the possibility ofa 
doubt, had any existed. But none did, o7 
| 





could exist; for Mr. Henson was aman, of| 


all others, the least liable to be deceived, THe] 


j 
| 


| 


had onee beew an importer of goods from 
Pioecland: had often been in that country 
rm ht AL 1 riait nce % eNTChsive, aie 
had lihewise rade] | eof mankind. 
it was decided thiat Williaa should 
it tie H ' hie | ad it 
tty bene il iit Nuiere ah ONpeusive 
cue hin i ersnicde onthe occasion 


It could hardly have excited more profound 
: , 
regret, had his departure Leen final, instead 


jotforafew mouths Sir William had become 


awarm friend tothe Americans, and intended 


to persuade several of the young nobility of 
(EMuglad with whom he should become ac- 
quainted in his visit, to accompany him to 
Milford, when he returned for his family. 
This latter event was anticipated in the village 
with the most delighted expectation. The 


‘good offices and influence of Sir William 
lwould undoubtedly induce some of these 
lyoung noblemen to marry in Milford; and 
pnore thanone mother of a beautiful daughter, 
resolved to improve the interval by accom- 
iplishing her at a dancing school, and thus 
prepare her for the style of life she would 
lenter upon in Eneland, This ambition was 


jnot confined to the mothers and daughters, 


The fathers, also, entered with spirit into the 
plan, and having read in novels thot English 
noblemen are excessively fond of the chase, 
and of hounds, many a good, honest, brindled 


dog, who never dreamed of any higher 


employment than that of guarding the house 
aud sleeping in the shade, was put in training 
for the expects d oc casion, 


At length the frewells and adicus were all 


said and wept, and Mr. Henson accompanied 
Sir Wiliam to Boston. In that town, as 
every where else, the legatee was an all en- 
crossing object of attention, Every body had 
heard of bis good fortune, and every body 
was eager to pay him respect. This they had 
cumple leisure for doing, as no vessel in 


Boston would sail for an English port in less 


i than ten days. Politeness required that Mr. 


Henson should wait and see his friend set 


sail, and he concluded to employ the inter- 


vening tine in laying te his annual supply of 


vay ° ° ** 
soods. "Reams were in readiness, waiting 


his orders, His first purchase was at a 
wholesale dry goods store, at which he had 
long been in the custom of trgding, and 
frequenty on a eredit. On the present 
occasion, he selected goods tothe amount of 
more than thirty thousand dollars, «Mr. 
Td pson, suid the merchant, ‘| fave long 


idealt with you, and have always found vou 
punctual and honest; bet, really, sir, thirty 
thousand collars is a large sim to credit to 
any country merchant! Tdo not, in the least, 
doubt your honesty or your ability to pay me, 
bet really sir, you inmust pardon ime for ashing 
security.” Mr. Henson replied that he was 


bout enlarging his business ino Milford, and 


also ubout establishing another store in 
Walonville: and that to Gal of obtaining the 
goods wold break i trpon all bios plans, and 
ereathy giagure fin. As it regarded Security, 
he bad mot the least objection to civine it, but 

wos nodnan in Bostou ae quacnted with 
his circumstances, who was able to secure 


that In, eNcept hu fiicnd, Sie Willian 
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Deane, and he felt extreme reluctance to 
asking such a favorfromhimn. * Twill willingly 
take Sir William.’ was the reply of the mer- 


chant, who had been previously introduced to 
him, 
well 


and with whose good fortune he was 
acquainted, At length, the * extreme 
reluctance’ of Mr. Henson to asking such a 
favor, Was overcome, and Sir William taken 
in security, A note, payable in six mouths 
was given. At three other mercantile estab- 
lishments in different parts of the town, about 
the same amount of goods was obtained at 
each, and the security of Mr. Deane reluct- 
antly asked by Mr. Henson, aad cheerfully 
tuken by the merchants. The goods, which 
amounted to nearly one hundred and forty 
thousaad dollars, were safely placed on board 
the wagons, and Mr. Henson accompanied 
his teams afew miles on their way, and then 
returned to Boston, 

The next morniog, Sir William embarked 
for Bugland,. 


vessel, already getting under way, was seen 
to put a thousand dollars into his hinds. 


jaceept the hand of lawyer Tlarvey, when she} learning and talent ; and it was soon followed 





{| 
jjanoart. "Thus poetry may be supposed to 
Reader, our story is rapidly drawing to a) have arisen, Sometimes it was left to make | 








| 


had the opportunity. Such is ‘* ve Macic | 
OF WEALTH.” 





Thomas Yioore. 





Porrry is almost coeval with the origin of 
society. Nations in general had poets, even 
before they were acquainted with the elements 
of This 


problematical to many ; 


literature, assertion may seem | 


but, W we refleet on 
ihe nature of the case, it is not so surprising 


as to be incredible. An occasional clevation | 

° . - . . | 
of thought, a fit of animation, or a strong 
excitement, will lead the 


course of diction stiperior to the tameness of 


speaker into a 


ordinary conversation, Figurative and meta- 


e, forcible allusions and apt | 
comparisons, drawn both from vature and | 


phorical languag 


= 


species of 


i amusement will at length become | 


close, ‘The teams, instead of taking the route | its own hnpression without accompaniment. 
to Milford, went directly to Montreal, in the || On other occasions it was aided by the rude | 


province of Lower Canada, out of the reach || music of early times. After the introduction 


of the laws ofthe United States. Mr. Henson! of writing, it necess wily became more regular | 


was there, ready to receive them, and liad j) in its Construction, more elegant and refined, 


wdroitly managed to convey all his property 
in Milford, to the same place, 
large store in St. Paul street, with the fruits 
of his ingenuity and the credulity of his 
creditors, which he enjoyed in perfect security, 
as no law of the United States could reach 
him. Sor Wituiam Deane WAS NEVER AGAIN 
HEARD oF, Mr. Henson, having often heard 
the drunken boast of the tailor, that he was 
the heir of Sir Robert Deane, ete. contrived 
his plot to correspond with it. Deane, hating 
his wife, readily entered into it, on condition 
that Mr. Henson paid all the expense, and 


gave hima thousand dollars at the moment of 


setting sail, "Phe letters were written, and all 
the subardinate parts of the drama performed 
by Mr. Henson, 


Deane were really the dupes of this imposition. 


The wife and danehter of 


} 


The earliest poets of whose genius we have 


He opened a} any remains, were those of the Hebrew race. 


| "Phe Greeks subsequently became fonous in 


| e . 
ithe poetic art, aud were apparently the first 


ination that reduced it to precist 
! 


tematic rules, 


1] 


i potto be close 


and sys- 
But a servile adherence to 


rule is disclaimed by manv modern bards, 


who think that poets are privileged to soar 


ibove all criticullaws., Qe ius, indeed, oucht 


ly fettered; yet every branch of 


Hl ys 
| literature may be improved by rules, because, 


il. 5 
i} in general, they are founded on Common sense. | 


‘The writer wl - notice, is| 
H re writer Who now cemands our notice, is 
| | 


| well acquainted with the def and the maxims 


Ynot ulwayvs obse 


ij ventures sometimes to think for himself, 


; = | 
direat was there astonishment when the tide | 


and estate all ‘ vanished into thin air.’ 


llow 
lis 


rapidly does human character change. 


hol Aristotle and Loneinus : and, ithe does | which will bea durable monument to his Gane, 


5 | 
one day after the plot was known in Milford. 


lady Deane and her daughter, in despite of 


their *‘ eralted merits,’ ad dwindled dawn to 


the Jevel of Coimmon amortals. They ones 


more became the of 


tenants 
residence in the basement story, whieh fortu- 
nately remained unoccupied, Miss EVizchbeth 
has asain becoine simply Betsey, and even a 
ey lable liowever, she still adverts with 


an air of pleasure and tritmmph, to the ting 


less, 


when she reigned mnidisputably the be/le of 


she village: boy Ail 


evrets 


that she not 


their former 


iwhere his attainments a 


! 


‘rye them. it is because he 


Mr. Thomas Moore was born in Dublin, | 


about the year 1720. Being the son of | 
respectable merehant, he received a good 
education, first under Mr. White, an able} 


instructor, and afterwards at Trinity Collece. 


sa Classical scholas 


distingishe | | im thowe the Fennel lity of his 
fellow students, Tothe vear 1795, he became 
iinemberof the soe retv of thy Middle Temple. | 
It was then his intention to study the dav | 
bat he did not find it nec wy to practice] 
that profession. His inclinations leadin 
him into another course, he devoted bimselt| 
tO poemry and elecant Literature Ili trans 

lation of Anucreon, yp lished before hye bane 
comoleted his twenty first vear, evineed bis! 


(of style ; 


by a volume of poems, chiefly of an amatory 


complexion. Some of these pieces are 
neither loose nor indeclicate ; but others seem 
to require the apology which the author made 
for them, alleging that they were the * pro- 
ductious of an age when the passions very 
the 


imagivation,’ which may palliate, if it cannot 


often give too warm a= coloring to 


excuse, the air of levity that pervades so 
many of them, 

In 1808 he procured an appointment which 
hin of visiting the 


vave an 


United States. 


opportunity 

Being a strenuous advocate 
for freedom, he anxiously observed the nature 
of the government and the state of society in 
the He to St. 


George, one of the Bermuda Islands, and 


republic, then repaired 
began toact as registrar to the viee-admiralty 
court; but he did not long execute the offi: 
in person, being content to re sign one halt 


of the emolument to a deputy, by whose 


unputed acts of embezzlement he was alter 
| 


ward subjected to trouble and vesation, 

Continuing his literary pursuits, he at 
leneth established his fame by the beauties 
of Lalla Rookh. 


of national melodies, by appropriating charac 


Ifis illustration of a variety 


teristic poetry to each, highly gratified the 
public; and the subsequent productions ot 
his muse did not—as is sometimes the case— 
detract from the prevailtug opinion of bis 
merit. Pe has also distinguished litaselt as 
abiographer. This Lite of Sheridan tsmarked 
by spirit and ability, as well as by the graces 
and it is free from that) partiality 
Which is too frequently shown where the Tit 


equaintance with the history of his native 


of a selected individual ts the objeet, 


country is displayed inthe supposed Memoirs 
of Captain Rock; and his satirical asperity 
is as Conspicuous in that work, as im the 


account of the Fadge Piauily, 
Rut of all bis works, the one which we think 
most worthy of his genius and reputation, and 


n“o- 
time. 


Al 


though written in prose, this is a poem, and 


is * The Epicurean, published in 
} 


aoamasterly poem, alike valued for its lustre 
and its purity. The style has ail the liveliness 
which ustally marks his compositions, and 
hounds in these sparkling illustrations whieh 
4 Tal . 
Ake, 


random—* fountains 


ewe animation to his poetic 
t 


prose, 
for example, some a 
and lakes, in alternate motion and repose, 
either wantonly ol 


courting the verdure, 


calinly sleeping in its embrace’— though 
Melancholy, as usual, stood always near, het 
shadow fell but half-way over my vagrant path, 


lett 


mod the rest more welcomety bralbicvet 
fromthe contrast’—* | could distinguish some 
female tones, towerine hich and clear ove) 
ii the rest, and fortune the spire, as ia were 
into which the harmony lessened as it rose’ 
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‘7 saw the love-bower and the tomb standing 
cide by side, and pleasure and death heeping 
hourly watch upon each other. The design 
is simple, and exhibits no remarkable me- 
chanical ingenuity ; but it is executed with a 
flowing pencil, and in warm and brilliant 
colors. There is no straining after vehemence 
and sublimity ; but there is, throughout, 
abundance of poctical thought and imagery, 
grace and refinement. 

The chief features of Mr. Moore’s poetry are 
vrace and tenderness ; yet he is not deficient 
animation nor in foree, He scems to pour 
forth tis whole soul when he treats of the en- 
chanting passion of love; and if the other 
feclings of the heart are not so well delineated 
by biti. he atleast touches thei with an elegant 
pee il. 
day; for he is at once a poet, singer, eom- 


poser, and instrumental performer. 





WRACYUNEIITG SUL ROUNES 
From the People's Magazine 

Gaming Houses of London. 

The gaming houses of London—at least 
those on a great scale—~are all situate in the 
modern and elegant quarter of the town, and 
ure amone the greatest wonders of this world 
of houses and of human beings. Lo the slang 
of the town, such dens of vice and pluader 
ire destevated Ilells,—a name too applicable 
1 the wature of the business transacted 
within. We are credibly informed by the 
author of Life in the West—a recent pro- 
duction, that these houses are fitted up ia 
style of extraordinary splendor, and that 
their expenses are enormous, though nothing 
iy Comparison to the profits realized. One 
house ix supported at an expense of a thousand 
pounds aweek. 


im hundred and fitty pounds a week, and the 


minor ones vary from fifty to eighty pounds 


week. Kachhouse basa recular compliment 


of officials, who are paid extravagant salaries, | 


The inspectors or overloohers, are paid from 
“i. to eight pounds a week each; the * crou- 
piers,’ or dealers, three to six pounds a week, 
the waiters and porters, two pounds; and a 
person who heeps a look out after the police 
wthicers, to give a timely warning of their 
ipproach, two pounds, Phe money disbursed 
for secret information, wines, Se. cannot 
be easily ascertained, but must be very large. 

Every thing inthe interior ofthese mansions 
ss elegant: but certain things betoken the 
dreadful and hazardous nature of the estab- 
lishment. "Phe doors and window shutters 


ie fortified with stron 


iron plates, so that 


tigress by violence is a tardy and diffe: 't 


matter, "There is one of these iron doors at 


the bottoin of the st urs, one near thre top. 
ind a third at the entrance of the c “ning 


Ooln ed tT Se pre meme | mad closed one 


He may be styled the minstrel of the | 


vit . i 
Phe next in eminence costs | 


iene the other as a person uscends or 
descends, 
ilittle round glass peep hole, for the porters 
ltotake a deliberate view of all persons desirous 
lof adinittance, in order to keep out or let io 
whom they choose, 

| An unsophisticated person would naturally 
enough suppose, from this account, that none 
but those of great courage would dare to 
| penetrate into the heart of these establish- 
anents ; but it must be explained that there is 
‘nothing like eruffness or jailorism in’ the 
ckeepers of the mansion, 
on an easy and genteel footing. No civilits 


can equal that) of the waiters, while the 


condescension of the proprietors, or bankers, 


In each of these Coors there is a 


The whole placed | 


the refreshments and wine, all combined, have 


an interesting and deceptive influence upon 
the inexperienced and unre flectine mind. 


But what hind of people ure they who keep 


vthese houses 5 are they born of a particular 


lelass 2 By no means. In London there ts 


always a great number of individuals, the 


refuse of every rank, and the natives of every 


country, floating on the surface of society, 


provided it can bring money into the pocket, 


ready toengage any hazardous undertaking, | 


cand indulgence to the passions. ‘The pro- 


| 
| 


prietors of these houses are composed of al 


| a | 
| heterogenous mass of wornout gamblers, 


black-lees, horse dealers, jochies, valets, 
| pettifugeing lawyers, low tradesmen, men in 
; ; ay : 
business, who bave failed through their de- 


|bancherv, and others of a similar stamp. 


They dress in the first style of fashion, keep 
country houses, carriages, horses, and fare 


sumptuously : bedizzen themselves out with 


l fine cold watehes, chains, seals, diamond and | 


other rings, costly snuil boxes, Sc.—property, 


with bui litthe exception, origcnally belonging 


distress, parted with them for a mere trifle, 


(Some have got into large private mansions, 


and keep first rate establishments, Persons, 
! with a very supertic ial knowledge of the world, 
Jean easily discern through the thin disguis: 


| ‘Phe degree of blackgnardisin, villainy and 


of gentlemen they assume. 


wasteful profusion which characterise thes: 
infamous establishments, will doubtless, appal 
the minds of thousands of our respectable 
and industrious readers: but there is a use 
in thus unfolding scenes capable of scaring 
ithe unwary man of property, or those in 


desperate ciretumstances, from the gaming 





table, while the virtiions portion of community, 


in reading such accounts of what is hourly 


‘ 


transacting—night and da 


every other d is inthe weckh—in the nave tropolis, 


will draw closer together, and learn to be 


thankful that their simple an | honest oceupa 


to untortunates who have been fleeced of 


every thing, and who, in the moment of 


WUSCwWLBALNWYe 
The French Girl Among the Arabs. 
Tr * Semaphore’ of Marscilles gives a letter 
from Algiers, dated the 22d ult. containing 
the following episode in the late military 
excursion to Blida:—‘It will be recollected 
that a settler and his wife were massacred by 
They had 


their daughter with them, a girl of about 11 


the Arabs in the rear of the army. 


years of age, but of whom, though every 
search was made, no traces could be found, 
and no doubt was entertained of her having 
heen conveyed by the barbarians back to the 
mountains. She, however, has returned to 
Alsiers, owing her safety to her own presence 
of mind. The following narrative of her 
escape is from her own recital. She was 
seized by the hair of her head, and the 
inexorable ytagan was raised to strike her, 
when the brigands suddenly observed the 
driver of the wagon, from which she and her 
parents had been taken, running to conceal 
himself in the bushwood, They instantly 
abandoned their prey for this new object of 
their ferocity, thinking, no doubt, they should 
easily find the destitute child on their return. 
She seized the propitious moment and has- 
tened to hide herself in the marsh, and from 
her hiding place watched the Arabs seeking 
When they 


were at a distance she regained sufficient 


the man who had escaped them. 


courage to come out and cive a last embrace 
to her murdered parents, and was not deter- 
red trom performing this act of filial alfection, 
either by the dangers to which she was 
exposed, or by the revolting sight of the 
inutilated bodies of her father and mother. 
Alarmed, however, by some noise, she again 
plunged into the marsh, and having wandered 
about for several hours, found herself near an 
* She had 
not been long in this position, when a child, 


Arab hutand sat down exhausted, 


about her own age, came out of the hut, and 


inspired by Providence, the orphan threw 


herself upon its neck—the Arab child an- 


swered her caresses. Ina few minutes she 
was surrounded by Arab women, who wept 
Their 


maternal feelings dictated tothem their duties 


over her tears of Commiseration. 


on the occasion, and they endeavored to 
conceal her, but the husbands returned, and 
she was discovered, "These barbarians re- 


proved their wives for granting hospitality to 


a Christian: and one of them had the brutality 


y. Sunday as weil as 


tions do not lead them into the wav of such 


unhallowe cl te mptations 





to throw an iron bar at the head of his wile, 
because she guve two ecus to the famished 
child, She, however, was preserved and 
remamed with the tribe two davs submitting 
io her fate with patience and resignation. 
The murderers, in fact, reflected that the 
exasperated French mizht again return and 
tuhe Vengeance, aiecl that the sparing their 


infant prisoner, would perhaps be a means of 
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. ‘ 5 “al P 
appeasinyg the wrath of thelr enemies. a | 


leneth, a Moor, while the Arabs were absent, 
vot possession of the orphan, and having 
concealed her in one of the baskets shang 


aeross his mute, brought her on the 16th of 


September safelinto Algiers. Laanediitels 
‘ : i 
on her arrival she was taken to General 


Viorol, who bestowed upon her the most 


unxtous care. Her return becoming known, 
she was the gentral object of « uriosity ane 
from her 


o 


wttentions every one wished to hea 


own mouth the narrative of hor suifcrimes 


to 
which we have not added a single word. M 


Sappetty, Director of the Carantine Hospital, 
lias adopted the clild, whose name js Larcine 


futher 


Furetto. and will be to her as a second 
his kind treatment will no doubt soon ul 
she has suffered. 


the pals which 
officers of the varrison have Cope dae doa 
L 


Wines’ Bank at Paris, whieh 


scription, the product of which is to be 


deposite linthe S 
will aecumulate to form a dowry for the 


orphan of Algiers.’ 


———— 

From the Hartford Pearl 
Sleighing. 

We los CoO have al 

Ve | all 


‘ ' 
wrapped up warm, and the fiery chargers 


We love sleigh riding. 


full cutter—fall of girls. e love to see 


darting on through the shaved ice, cloriously ! 


we love to have all the girls linehing, and 


enjoying themselves beneath the cold moon- 


hi 


pand chan 


light; andthe sleigh mounting u 
down until we drive up to the door of om 
What jor 
there then, in entertre the warm room and 
This 


and we sincerely pity 


erandmother or aunt. fulness I 


finding all merriment! is one of our 


domestic blessings 
those who have no good aunt or grandinother, 


or relation towards whose house to wend in 


the winter evening when the snow is fairl 


beaten down, and the moon is at her fil, 


Glorious winter evenings! 





Ife spake, and surrounded the rose-bue 
} 


with tender thorns. 


rose-bush said, Why these weak WEAPONS | 


Then the spirit of the 


They will not shelter the beautiful flower, 


| 


mconws 


Phe 


aneel of the flowers 


shall only 


ee 
tai 


‘rate 


heep 


cliid! 


strong allurementto the oflender. 


Resistance 


answered 


' 


always plain and modest. 


And thus we have 


Jimpartiaily deseribed the external parts of a 


pperson, who had tried the sintles and frowns 


Hof the, not puffed up ino prosperity, nor 


the hand of the 


will be a 
That whieh | 


is holy and beautiful has its defence within 


' 


If, there 


fos s0m 
LOE 


most tender weapon, which adimonis 


, , 
qocs not wound, 


with the b 


We hail yew ithy | 


delight! We enjoy ve in raptures, and ther 
is a peculiarity and poetry about ve that i 
only known in lovely New England. I’. 
rom the German of Krumianaches 
The Defenec. 
Woen nature had formed, with her all- 


creatine breath, the loveliest of flowers, the 


rose, the spirit of the rose-bush thus address 


ed the flower-angel, Will you not cive to 1] 


gentle plant a defence, which will protect it 


against injury and insult? And wet nature 
has given the thorn-bush large and pointed 
thorus, 

The thorn-bush, answered the aneel, d 
not belong to the noble, but is ranked low i 
the kingdom of Creation, ii oOlece ts t 
defend the slende | is from the arrat 
brute, and for this pu makere baa i 
it the pomted thor Pout rwosdr shrall be 


l! 


oputity 


lias 


rere 


mce 


human 


it with s 


Iyley \; 
brivhyt 


For the tender only unites 


autifid,. 





hie 


° } 
nature has given the rose the 


‘Ss, bat 


1} shaken 


i direct 


Inmucence possesses modesty and 
nent, 
The Bfend. 
head has the most beautiful appears |! 
as well the highest station in the 
figere, Nature has Jatd out all her 
heuntifving the face; she has rom hed |] 
riveilibour, pr ted in it a double row 
ry, guade at the seat of smiles and 
s, lighted up and enlivened it with the 


Hens 


with curt 


livlit. 


of supernumerary ornaments, we d 


contrive 


and real 


hie if 


ol her works: 


ed it with such a flow 


fi short, she 


! 
‘ 


cerry 


of the eves, bung it on either side 


ts or 


its | 


} 


of tive 


ck s( rily il, and 


i 


and when we load 


! 
siade 


as the cupola to the most 


litw 


hiwncan figure, and 


to call off the 


and lace.—el/dison. 


\ 


attention 


ities, to childish ve 





ft 


IWOoUWS, 


Ootese Edeessysar. 


A description of 


ary 


rough tcmpcr, 


ane 


HE 


dist (itt 


sult 


uns of sense, civen it ars and 


of lmir 
eanties tn the most agreeable 


Seems to have destened 


. ° 
“Porous 


ith a pile} 


stroy the 


foolishly 


shit 


rt 
rivbopws 


his ( bhaurecne ter an ] pi rson 

no oby bus first hiovranpher. }hy 

Appear d in countenance , to be of stern and 
iin his COLNE sation, nithad 

hot civen to lo 1 weny or much 

In company, Unless some urgent 

required it; observing never ti 

ast of himself, or bis parts, but rathegy em 


low a hits 


judement 


sweurin: 
power to his word: 


mya 


( 


, 
hi 


others : 


1,! ary 
HOOPS 


being just in all that lay 


loving tor 


make friendship with all, 


cuick 


discerning of persons, | 


Nh 
I 


l quel 
! 
fiat 
; } 
sire whial 
We 
‘ ii 
hil Liat 
ere 
pita 


WeCOMMP A 
I 


with an 
i of rod 3 
jel oli, he 
hi gvete 
With 
hi r 
' ‘ 
bist 
' ‘ | 
beat ‘ i. 


lying 


yo himasel’to the 


in dibs 


not seeming to revenge 
concile difference, and 


He had a shar 


excellent 


udement 
was tall 
orpulent 
syierhs 
| v 
li iter 
linia, Uoaat 
it With 


| 
{ 


| history, the os; 


in adversity, always holding the 


volden mean, 





Waearhington. 
ilowrver his military fume may excite the 
wonder of mankind, it is chiefly by lis civil 
avistracy, that his example will instraet 


them. Great cenerals have arisen in all ages 


of the world. and perhaps most in those of 


des; oUsmiand darkness. Totimes of violence 


and convulsion, they rise by the force of the 


Whirlwind. lich enough to ride in’ it, and 


the storm. Like meteors, they glare 


on the black clouds with a splendor, that 
while it dazzles and terrifies, makes nothing 
visible but darkness. "Phe fanve of heroes 1 


indeed erowing Vidar: they multiply inevery 


long war: they stand in history, and thicken 
| 


ati 


in thear ranks 
\ 


most as wndistinguished ws 
But sucha Chief Magis 
trate as Wasitneron, appears Like the pole 
cle, skilfid 


Itis presidency will form an 


reir own soldiers, 


stur inmoa iro sky, to direct the 


tutesinan, 
epoch, and be distinguished as the age ot 
Washington, 


lace on the potitical region, 


Already it assumes dts hich 
Like the milky 
way, it whitens along its allotted portion of 
The latest 


men will Survey, through the tel scope al 


the hemisphere, cenerations of 


pace Where so many. virtues 


| Vi deves 


blend their rays. —Fisher wlmes. 





Coxression of AN Trisn Peasanr.—Luke 


M Cieoghan being ut confession, owned 


upon other things that he had stolen a pie 


from ‘Pin Carrol, The priest told him he 


mnust make restitution: Luke couldi’t—how 
| avo: 


No: 


lL he, when he had eaten it lone 
Then he must give Tim one of his own. 
Luke did't ike that—it woulda't satisty his 
the 


Well, the pri st said, 


i wonlda’t be downright 


he 


if he woul han’t, he'd rue it, for that the corpul 


copscience, 
identical pis stole, 
delictum, Tim's pie, would be broucht forward 
res honing, ‘You 

‘Indeed but the 
‘Aud may be Thin himself will 
* Most certaioly. * Och, 
then, why bother about the trifle this side the 


avenost him oat bis) final 


don’t mane that, father 2’ 


father did.’ 


be there too -’ 


erave ? Tf Tim’s there, and the pig’s there, 


e 
; 


<ure Poan make restitution to him then vou 


hnow.—, Month ly Magazine. 





\ CountTRYM AN, @ short time aco, on hye ine 


ih tied from St. Anugustine’s eaol, walked 
inte a heigh! meal house and asked for a 
it Ot prison the lundlord, at the 
Hae time, he had no money, but that it be 
wold furnish the prypels he would tell him 
bie il j ily bi Lyeupptianere Poniliace 
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hesitated, but finding the man’s GCotlmtenanee 
to wear an honest sort of appearance, placed 
before him a *tankard of mild.’ A’ few 
minutes clapsed, and the beer had vanished, 


ty 


and with it my host's patience, for he eavel 5 
demanded the promised information. * Hark 
ye,’ responded the newly released delinquent, 
‘Tt you should be unfortunate enough to get 
ov the tread-mill, the casiest birth is against 
the wall ’—Acalish Chron. 

A MAN who has the appearanee of order 
aid economy in’ his family, who does not 
permithis sons to thoe corn insilk breeches,’ 
ner roll logs in rufiled shirts, nor to wear 
their best clothes on comin OCCUSIONS, Hol 
suffer lis daughters to make cheese aud 
butter In chintzes and miushus, vor sweep th 
hitchen in silks and lices, will sooner b 
trusted and stand higher an the estimation of 
all sensible people, than auy other aan of 
equal quolity who sets up for geotility, witha 
daughters 


family Of smart sous and casdina 


the beaux and belles of the neizhborliiood— 
the former calculating to live on them wits, 
and the latter expeeting to be niaintamed by 
their beauty, and all but worshipped tor their 
accoinplishinents, 

Tuk Quaker anp THe dupGe—A Quaker 
ata Q artel 


Sessions, one of the magistrates, who had 


having been cited as an evidence 


heen a blacksinith, desired to know why ti 
wotld not take off his hat. *Ttis a privilege 
ave the QQivake r, * that the laws ane liberty of 
my country indulge people of my religious 


mode of thinking in” tif Po had it to iy 
jrernn r,” bi plied thi jltiatiee, ‘| would brave 
your hat nated to vour head.’ * PT thoueliet,’ 
sud Obadiah, drilv, ‘that thou hadst wivel 
over the trade of driving nails.’ 
quammensne 

Turke are people in the world who are 
comtinially speaking of ill-luck.—Pvery little 
inishap is) Considered ly them as a speenal 
| 


S| ° | Ty) ° ‘ 
Cis eisation forthnemeval, hey are satished 


with nothing. DP, by accident, they do lieep 
pen tomeet withalitthe cood luck, it bs nothin 
to what would have happens (to some favored 
one, One of these discontented bemes, was 
passing throuch our streets the other day, 
Something ghistened on the side walk and te 
stoppedto pick itup.  Ttwas an old fishioned 


Phoatoneot 


pistureen, * Dane ite he excel 
petulant disappointment, if airs body else had 
found it, it would Agave heen oa quarter dollar,’ 


Tim Tuncay Anan.—An Aral w mice lost 


iathe dese Le or two clays i ) nly tinh 

tor eat, and wa about to od with leaieces 

Mortinnat hee lit doom ome ofthe wel vhieh 

mW opothe tracks acre tive 1 ‘| luaee 
sthiggne tis thirst found ‘ 


in that mid 


lifted them up, * these DP think must be either 
dates or nuts; how reviving they will be+ 


With these sweet anticipations he opened and 


looked into the sack, but exclaimed ino a 


mournful tone, * Alas ! they are nothing but 
' tc? 
} 4 iis. 

amen 


Love.— When she le wed the vocabulary, 
she did not find that admiration meant love ; 


‘ ‘ . - 9 P 
she did not find that gratitude meant love ; 
i ' 


she did not find timat habit meant love 3 but in 


prod ( ~ Of Lie sie eu 


mm to suspect that all 
these prt tous ther produc ed a feeling very 
bidhla h iike love.—— Raw . anid Tul ne. 
Burrenr.y ins a Cuouncu.—Let it flutter, 
whether in the litte church or inthe great 
Penipie ol nature 5 il ji LESt Ciod too. 


a se SE ee 


_ a 34 , 
ene Mural wepesitory 
S.A LY, FRERUAR { 
Win Daan t! ! | the 
bara ony & if, and the 4 ‘ Wet 
i \ l tifal ment. Ola 
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purrive ata potutmot twenty rods distant. These are some 


oft i oversights of those, who, should they purse a 
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clu tak oe her just reward. 
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Then seek no more, to lure my heart 


{52 THRE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
And ‘mic their bowers my heart would cling =| Go, soaring bird! thy lays are vain— 
‘To my early home at last. They add new torture to my ehain ; 
For the sun of love as sweetly shines | Attendant on thy notes appear 
Beneath our cottage walls, and bright The shades of many a buried year, 
“As in your home, where rank combines | Whose glitUring colors charm my sight 
With power to dim its genial light. Then fade and leave me deeper night. 
But here unknown is the tumultuous strife They show when from my desert home 
- or woe — — Of wild ambition, which but withers life. Free as my steed T used to roain ; 
OQRBIGTWIABDB POwWwy How, even then, the (uture’s dream 


Wo 





For the Rural Repository. 
Genius and Death, 
On, how it shakes the mental world 
When genius glides away, 
Aud lays hin. down amid the wrecks 
Of time, death, and decay ;— 
Those blazing lights which fired the world, 
And dazzled every eye, 
When struck by time to dreary night, 
Awake an empire's sigh. 


The mind that walk'’d the very skies, 
Which track’d the burning sun, 

Which felt the beauties of the path 
(er which she daily run ; 

Could backward walk the path of time 
To when all nature rung, 

As morning stars in harmony 


Together sweetly sung. 


Who analyzed each nation’s ways 
Which long since fled away, 

And worlds caught up within their mind 
Their virtues to display. 

Who drank the music of the woods 
The streams that play along, 

And loved to wander in the skies 
*Mid all the glittering throng. 


And must they tread the disinal shore, 
*Mid time's disastrous land, 

Obey the mandate * turn to dust,’ 
And be at death’s command ;— 

Shoot downward ‘ to the realms of shade,’ 
Their glory and their fame, 

And rest forgotten, save the light, 
That burns around a name ? 


Ave, so they go, a moment here— 
‘A comet fierce and bright— 

Short shining past this dusky sphere, 
Then all is quenched in night. 

But in a country’s breast there burns 
A charm to gild this gloom, 

Genius shall live in memory, 
‘Though sleeping in the tomb. 





For the Rural Repository. 

The Song of the Swiss Peasant Girl, 
T'ny words are vain, they tempt me not 

From my native land to roam, 
I would not leave my lowly cot, 

For the splendors of thy home ;— 
Roast not to me thy skies so fair, 

And thy sunset breezes bland, 
Far more I prize the mountain atr 

Of my own loved Switzerland 
And dearer than all thy halls of pride, 


Is mv lowly cot, by the mountain's side 


In other lands deep thought would bring 


The shadows of the past, 


Is he, my own loved mountaineer. C. 


From this long loved, sequestered spot, 
‘To scenes that never can impart, 

More joy than this ny lowly lot ;— 
For dear to Ine is every scene 

er which my wandering footsteps stray, 
And dear the fountain’s gushing stream, 

On which the mountain breezes play 


With rippling force, but yet more dear 





The Captive Scheik. 
Neibhur relates the history of a captive in Vemen who 
seeing a bird through his prison grate, was inspired to 


makelines, whieh being heard by his keeper, and spreading 


from one to another till they reached the ears of the Imaum 


Who had confined him, procured his liberty 


River! 


Ol! 


whose waters murnuring stray, 
could | hy thy side, 
Mark, how like joys that steal away, 
Thy waves in musie glide ; 
Oh! might T wateh thee clittering by, 
Without these bars that mock my eye, 
As weleome, and as blest to me, 
Thy cool and sparkling waves would be, 
As those which lead to Aden's* shore, 
Where he who drinks shall thirst no more. 
Thy course is onward, wide and free, 
When will sueh course return to me ’ 
Ah, liberty !—-how blest art thou, 
Whilst I, in fetters bound, 
Press ‘gainst these bars my fever'd brow, 
And listen for a sound 
That stills one moment's space the sigh 
OF hopeless, sad captivity. 
And thon, fair bird, whose notes arise 
Sweet as the bells of Paradise,+ 
That chase the slumbers of the blest, 
Or soothe his soul to dreams of rest ; 
What art thon? 


Of ceaseless music dost thon come ? 


—from what pleasant home 


Say, if amidst the Sudru’s shadet 
Thy nest of perfumed leaves is made ? 
Art thou of those of spotless wing 
That round the throne of glory sing, 
Or art thou come a messenger 
To bear me tender news of her, 
Whose truth no absence can impair, 
Who loves, like me, amidst despair ? 
The dew of pearl on Yemen's waves, || 
That sparkles pure and bright, 
Ere yet in fost’ring ocean’s caves 
Its gems are form'd of light, 
Is not so pure, so fair, as she, 


o mir 


So precious as her heart t 


tuft whatam T ’—my mem'rv now 
Would cloud the sunshine of her brow 
My fame 1 noast my elory ne a 


Vey NAVE «£ nroll’d wnane thre de if 
Forgot ill Lever | 
Wiis honld not 


4 


rey he 


he fey ret me te 


Made present good of no esteem ; 
sy custom too familiar crown, 

I slighted joys that were my own ; 
Alas! 
Has proved their worth; but proved in vain , 
Oh! that T could recall the past 


Hours, days and years, I dared to waste - 


since then a lite of pain 


jut valu repentance, vain regret, 
My only task is to forget ! 
No more Pll seek my prison grate, 


With straining eye and heart elate, 





To welcome stream, and wood, and plain, 


Which never may be mine again : 
| I turn from scenes so bright, so drear, 
And find my only world is here ! 


41 Aden or Jannet, the vsarden of Paradise Nerv Koran 
* The trees in Paradise will be hung with bells, whieh 


Will be put in netion by the wind, proceeding from the 


sacred throne. as offen as the blessed wish for Mitist 
* The Sudeu is a teee ot Paradise 
The outs of the good dwell in the form of white birds 


tinder the saereudl tha See huran 
The Matta es 
to chp the 
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ne 


Secor is arain which is believed in Persia 


pearls in the ovster, when it descends on the 


falls in the mouth Visan—Nicener 


‘As thy Day.so shall thy Strength be.’ 


BY MRS. Le. H. SIGOURNEY. 


When adverse winds and waves arise, 
And in her heart Despondence sighs ; 
When life her throng of care reveals, 
And weakness o'er my spirit steals 
(Grateful | hear the kind decree, 
That, ‘as thy day, thy strength shall be 
When with sad footsteps memory roves, 
’Mid smitten joys and buried loves, 
When sleep my tearful pillow flies, 
And dewy morning drinks my sighs ; 
Still to thy promiuse, Lord, 1 flee, 


That, * as thy day, thy strength shall be.’ 


One trial more must yet be past, 

One pang the keenest and the last ; 
And when 
My feeble, 


ty 


with brow convuls’d and pale, 
quivering heart-strings fail, 
Redeemer, grant my soul to see 


That ‘as her day, her strength shall be.’ 
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NOTICE. 
ir New Subseribers can be furnished with all the 
previous numbers of the present volume, and all the back 
volumes oxeept the Ist and 2a, 
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